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of From the Bookshelves 
The Effective City Church. By Murray H. Leiffer. New organization, child welfare, adolescence, sex offenses, 
wi gly and Nashville, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1949. prostitution, juvenile delinquency, crime, and “personal 
ith disorganization.” Social change was “accelerated” by the 
Wo church officials sat down recently to compile a war but with varying rates of speed in different aspects of 
of bibliography on the urban church. They discovered that life 7 

h most of the best books had been published years ago and The author thinks that “the maladjustment between 
e were out of print. They had heard rumors of excellent different aspects of society was never so apparent as it 
at volumes in preparation, but as far as they knew none y 


was in the days when the smoke was still settling over 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki.” The major “wartime vari- 
ables” which intensified some problems were the great 
federal expenditures which resulted in full employment, 
the tremendous mobilization for national cooperation, and 


of the projected manuscripts was even nearing comple- 
tion. Fortunately there was one new volume, just pub- 
lished, with which to head the list. For most of the rest 
th- they would have to suggest: Consult your library or 
your second-hand book dealer. 


ti- “the prolonged and extensive separation of families. .. .” 
st on any current list of “World War II was the most situation the Ameri- 
.. books on the urban church, Its publication is particularly can family ever faced.” Many of the effects of this 
me timely at a moment when American Protestantism looks “massive separation” will “not be apparent until the chil- 
as forward to a Convocation on the Urban Church in Janu- dren and adolescents who underwent several years of pa- 


om ary, 1950—the first nation-wide, interdenominational con- 


: 5 ternal deprivation have become adults.” 
ference of the sort in a dozen years. To all urban church p ' q 


: “Read The E fre Youth in Despair is a discussion of juvenile delinquency 
n? by a distinguished psychiatrist, director of research on so- 
‘ Teadsless a more comprehensive urban sociology from cial deviations, Columbia University. He discusses the 
he iff. aspects roblem, stressing srsonality 

the standpoint of the church could be written. When such aitferent, aspects of the problem, stressing the pe — 
C., factors. The brief case histories add greatly to the inter- 


appears, it will fill a long unmet need. Meanwhile, Dr. 


Leiffer gives an introduction to the American city and est and effectiveness of the book. The author thinks that 


“prevention of delinquency in any community involves 


its churches, and gives methods of studying them. Sch 
help now is invaluable. 

There is information on the urban church to which Dr. 
Leiffer has not had access, but he is familiar with the 
considerable amount of published materials and much that 
remains unpublished. He writes out of wide experience. 

Readable, filled with insight, practical, this modest 
volume ought to be only the first of a whole new litera- 
ture on the urban church. Its critics, and mav they be 
many, will be most constructive if they try to produce a 
battery of even better volumes. There is a market for 
books in urban sociology and churchmanship that it will 
take years to meet. It is good to see the students of the 
urban church beginning to get into production again. 

Ross W. Sanderson. 


the concerted efforts of private citizens, community social 
agencies, and the government of the locality.” With “in- 
telligent” examination and treatment of school children, 
those needing further care to prevent delinquency could 
be recognized and given further treatment as needed. 

No plan for the control of delinquency can be really 
successful, he thinks, “unless the total program is co- 
ordinated and psychiatrically oriented. Sporadic and lo- 
calized attainments are ineffectual in handling the total 
aspect of delinquent behavior.” Crime is defined as “a 
reaction to unendurable internal or external pressures suf- 
fered by the individual. When we know all the elements 
responsible for these tension states, we shall be able to 
cope with crime and delinquencies.” Inez M. Cavert. 


n- 
le Social Problems on the Home Front; A Study of Wartime Education for Professional Responsibility. Pittsburgh, Car- 
Ww Influences. By Francis E. Merrill. New York, Harpe- & negie Press, 1948. $3.00. 


Brothers, 1948. $3.50. 


Youth in Despair. By Ralph S. Banay. New York, Cowarl- 
McCann, Inc., 1948. $3.00. 


This book consists of papers presented to an “Inter- 
professional Conference on Education for Professional 


Social Problems on the Hoiie Front is a study of the 
social disorganization caused by World War Il. The au- 
thor, who is a professor of sociology at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, surveys briefly the effects of the war on family cis- 


Responsibility” held at Buck Hill Falls, Pa. In this Con- 
ference teachers in schools of divinity, medicine, law, en- 
gineering, and business were gathered for the interchange 
of ideas and experiences. 

The Conference was divided into three sessions. The 
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first was concerned with the objectives of professional 
education, the second with the content and methods of 
professional instruction, and the third with humanistic 
and social education as preparation for professional re- 
sponsibility and citizenship. This is the order and plan 
in which the chapters of this book have been organized. 

In addressing themselves to these topics, it is to be ex- 
pected that the teachers of the various professions would 
concern themselves with matters peculiar to their respec- 
tive professions. ‘This was a natural and desirable pro- 
cedure. However, it might not have been expected that 
so inclusive a consensus would be reached as was attained 
on the points at issue. 

With regard to objectives, the authors of the papers 
concur in the idea that the object of professional education 
is a “skilled person” rather than a “person with skills.” 
That is, a professionally trained person is one who should 
be able to enter into processes and situations, analyze 
them, and function creatively and constructively in the 
manner peculiar to his profession, It is not expected that 
he merely possess a set of rules of thumb. 

The general view of the writers concerning the content 
and method of professional education is that content 
should be broad enough to acquaint the student with all 
the factors of life and reality, technical and non-technical, 
with which he will have contact in professional function- 
ing; and that the problem-solving technique is the surest 
road to successful preparation for meeting these factors. 

The writers are all agreed that the guidance of a demo- 
cratic social order is primarily the responsibility of the 
keenest and most disciplined minds. Ly and large, the 
professional men constitute this group, but their education 
in the past has not equipped them for the task. If they 
would be adequately equipped, humanistic and social edu- 
cation can no longer be made introductory or parallel to 
professional training, but must be integrated with it. 

George D. Kelsey. 
My Life as a Teacher. By John Erskine. Philadelphia and 

New York, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1948. $3.00. 

This book is a sequel to and supplement of a previous 
book by the author, entitled The Memory of Certain Per- 
sons. It isa sequel to The Memory in that in it additional 
friends of the author are described, and a supplement in 
that the outline of the author's teaching career, presented 
in The Memory, is expanded. 


The distinctive thing about this book is its character 
sketches of the many colleagues and acquaintances of the 
author. The larger part of the work is devoted to these 
sketches. 

Mr. Erskine describes his entire career as a teacher at 
Amherst, Columbia, and the American Army University 
at Beaune, and his experiences as a traveling lecturer. 

Certain definitions, presented at the outset, guide the 
descriptions and expositions of the book. The definitions 
are as follows: 

“A teacher is one who shows his fellow man how to do 
something, who imparts an active skill, and who kindles 
the desire to acquire this skill and to use it.” 

“Educators are those who plan the work of teachers, or 
make possible a scholarly career.” 

Out of his Beaune experience the author became con- 
vineed that America needs a system of “national train- 
ing,” in which there would be a synthesis of army disci- 
pline with training in civilian studies for a period of 
twelve months. The author does not show how such 
training could be freed from orientation toward a belliger- 
ent nationalism. 


‘The burden of Mr. Erskine’s academic career was the 
reform of American higher education. This book graphi- 
caliy describes his successes and failures in the effort to 
institute reform. G. D. K, 


The First Freedom; Considerations on Church and State in 
the United States. By Wilfrid Parsons. New York, 
Declan X. McMullen Company, Inc., 1948. $2.25. 


Religious Liberty and the Police Power of the State. By 
Francis J. Powers. Washington, Catholic University of 
Aaierica Press, 1948. $2.00. 

Religious Liberty. Ly Cecil Northcott. New York, Mac. 
nillan Company, 1949, $2.00. 

‘The first two volumes of this group on religious liberty 
are by Roman Catholics. The third is an English Protes- 
tant discussion. 


Vather Parsons, S.J., professor of political science at 
the Catholic University of America, is concerned with 
the separation of church and state mainly as it applies 
to oublic funds for parochial schools and to released 
time for religious education. A Roman Catholic paro- 
chia! school, he insists, is “‘a true public school, in that 
its education fulfills all the secular demands made by the 
state; in addition, it illumines this secular education with 
religious motives and illustrations. . . .” He analyzes 
brietly the history of the subject in this country and con- 
tends that the “American principle of liberty and equality 
of religions before our state . . . does not mean that it 
may not confer its temporal benefits on the faithful of 
those religions, provided it confers them equally and with 
due regard to their liberty.” Those who insist that the 
Fir-t Amendment embodies the “principle of the separa- 
tion of church and state” are, according to Father Par- 
son+, making that Amendment “a theological document.” 
But he says: “The whole point of the First Amendment 
was that it was not theological, and that it forbade the 
American government to be a theologian.” Of the Mc- 
Col'um Case, he comments that the “local arrangement” 
for released time for religious education was “created by 
the democratic process common to our country.” If the 
“Shibboleth of separation of church and state” should be 
wholly accepted, he concludes, “our own legislatures and 
judiciaries would be seduced into enacting into our funda- 
metital law a sectarian and radical theological dogmatism 
which would end once and for all our whole American 
tradition of religious liberty and equality.” 

It should be noted that Fr. Parsons does not define 
what Roman Catholics mean by religious liberty. 


Religious Liberty and the Police Power of the State is 
a dissertation presented to the School of Law of the Cath- 
olic University of America. Fr. Powers, C.S.V., consid- 
er> cnainly the Supreme Court decisions in the various 
Jehovah's Witnesses cases. He is concerned with jurid- 
ical philosophy “from the viewpoint of scholastic social 
philosophy.” Natural law is, for him, the basis of re- 
ligivus liberty. But he, too, does not define the latter term. 
The constitutional guarantee of religious freedom, the au- 
thor notes, “allows an absolute latitude to religious con- 
victions....”’ But “freedom of conscience does not... 
extend to acts or practices inconsistent with the nation’s 
existence, defense, the public order, morality and the 
rights of others.” 

The numerous, and conflicting, decisions by the Su- 
preme Court on the activities of Jehovah’s Witnesses are 
reviewed. The problem is to set a standard to “define 
an! determine the limits of the contending claims of po- 
lice power versus religious liberty.” The principle on 
whic the courts have mainly relied is the “clear and pres- 
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ent danger” formula. Originally, this was considered to 
apply only to danger to the state itself. More recently 
this has been applied in other problems including religious 
liberty. In several cases in the early ‘forties the Supreme 
Court decided that the test is whether “religious expres- 
sion” presented “a serious and proximate threat to the 
welfare of the community,” which could not be amended 
by other means. 

This safeguard, Fr. Powers thinks, i is “inadequate,” for 
the * ‘vicious group. propaganda” of Jehovah's Wi itnesses 
is “an injury to civic unity.” There are two “socially 
harmful attitudes” evident today in regard to civil liber- 
ties: the abuse of these rights “for selfish individual or 
group aggrandizement” (including Jehovah's Witnesses) 
and “the widespread passivity of majority opinion in the 
face of denials of civil liberties to large numbers of our 
citizens.” This is “probably a result of associating civil 
liberty issues with unpleasant or undesirable people or 
events. ...’’ While there will be differences of opinion 
as to “the precise point” at which religious liberty should 
be protected or restricted, “there should be no disagree- 
ment on the proposition that the fundamental concepts of 
the common good and the sacred dignity of the human 
personality must be accepted as the controlling norms.” 

Dr. Cecil Northcott of the London Missionary Society 
presents in Religious Liberty a brief survey of the whole 
field from an English Protestant point of view. He is at 
his best in discussing the subject in England and on the 
mission fields; less adequate in regard to other aspects of 
the question. This “bird’s eye” view of the subject should 
be welcomed by many readers who are aware of its im- 
portance but who would not attempt to read Dr. Bates’ 
more complete Religious Liberty: An Inquiry. I. M. C. 


The Situation in Asia. By Owen Lattimore. Boston, Little, 

Brown and Company, 1949, $2.75. 

Asia, writes Dr. Lattimore, an unusually well-informed 
student of Asiatic affairs, ‘‘has become a part of the world 
where the great powers can no longer lay down the law 
as they did in the nineteenth century and early part of the 
twentieth century.” What is more, “there is not a single 
major problem in Europe that can be worked out satis- 
factorily unless Asia is taken into the calculation.” Na- 
tionalism is “dominant” in Asia but “national policies are 
still clogged by the hampering remains of external eco- 
nomic, strategic, and political control.” 

China, the author believes, is “beyond the power-politics 
control of Russia, as it is beyond the power-politics 
coercion of Japan and America.” There are limits to Rus- 
sia’s power as well as to that of the United States. Both 
countries will succeed or fail in influencing Asia mainly 
by “the mistakes they may make, or the insensitivity they 
may show, in the routine conduct of policy.” Not even 
American power can “reach into all parts of the world 
with equal effect at all times.” 

Therefore, “America must work in virtual alliance with 
sritain and, if possible, France.” But this means certain 
limits on our freedom of action which must be recog- 
nized. The colonial problem is very important in this 
connection, Good relations with such countries as China, 
India, Pakistan, and, in a few years, Japan are essential. 
These nations can, if they will, help to settle the colonial 
problem. They can decide whether they will work with 
us against Russia or against us with Russia. 

lf these Asiatic problems can be handled adequately, 
Dr. Lattimore believes that “it will be possible to substi- 
tute a cold truce for the present cold war with Russia. 
It not, the cold war will continue under conditions that 
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will probably swing slowly in favor of Russia... .” The 
United States should work through the United Nations 
“as much as possible” and give up “by-passing it every 
time it is hoped an advantage can be gained for America.” 
Asia will not share in our policies if it is neglected in 
favor of Europe or if “it suspects that it is being made 
the victim of the hostility of one of the two giant powers 
of the world to the social, economic, and political system 
of the other giant power.” 

Marshall plan funds should be allocated to the colonial 
countries on a basis that will lead to industrialization and 
independence. The Asiatic countries need machinery and 
technical advice from the United States. Dr. Lattimore 
suggests a U.N. oil authority to regulate concessions in 
the oil-producing nations so that the “whole country and 
its people” will benefit. We must give up political safe- 
guards for our foreign investments and special rights 
for our businessmen in order to help free enterprise in 
other parts of the world. | 


Sweden: The Middle Way. By Marquis Childs. New York, 

Penguin Books, 1948. 35 cents. 

This is a reprint of the postwar edition of Mr. Childs’ 
well-known interpretation. In 1936 Mr. Childs was on 
the staff of the St. Louis Post Dispatch. He went to 
Sweden to write on the measures taken there to cope with 
the great depression. The result was not only a series of 
articles for his newspaper, but also a book that became 
“the story of a constructive compromise between social- 
ism and capitalism.” Mr. Childs tells of the social demo- 
cratic government, the labor movement and the coopera- 
tives of Sweden. There are also chapters on Sweden's 
system of liquor control and on the Danish farm cooper- 
atives. Mr. Childs, now a Washington columnist, revisit- 
ed Sweden after World War II and revised his book. 

Benson Y. Landis. 
What About Scandinavia? By Carl C. Rasmussen. Phila- 
delphia, Muhlenberg Press, 1949. $2.25. 

Dr. Rasmussen, professor of systematic theology at 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, was asked to go to the 
Scandinavian nations after World War II in order to 
make “fa warm, human, comprehensive study... .” This 
book is the result. 


He found “social legislation . . . achieving a reconcilia- 
tion of collective responsibility and individual freedom 
hardly equalled anywhere.” After months of wide travel 
he “saw neither slums nor poverty equal to that” of any 
large American city. The “folk high school’ continues 
both to be popular and an “effective agent of culture.” 


The Scandinavian nations have in part succeeded in 
dealing with their social and economic problems because 
“each has a homogeneous populace where mutual under- 
standing is facilitated by the common heritage of race, 
history, culture, and language.” Again, “the total popu- 
lation is small enough for the public to know the perform- 
ance of its leaders, and the leaders to realize that they act 
he fore the eyes of a free electorate.” 


in Scandinavia all but about four per cent of the people 
belong to the Lutheran state churches. In Denmark no 
doctrinal tests are required of a professor of theology 
“for that would remove academic freedom and impoverish 
theological scholarship.” In Sweden, Professor Rasmus- 
sen was told that he could find in the state church “a 
range of beliefs all the way from Unitarianism to Roman- 
ism.” The national churches of Scandinavia accept “the 
historic Lutheran confessions,” but altars “are not limited 
to Lutheran communicants.” And “no question is asked 
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of any who come.” This American traveler also noted 
that “the Lutherans of these lands are keenly interested 
in ecumenical Christianity.” 


Radio Listening in America; The People Look at Radio— 
Again. Analyzed and Interpreted by Paul Lazarsfeld and 
soso L. Kendall. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1948. 


This is the second study of radio-listening habits by the 
National Opinion Research Center of the University of 
Chicago since the end of the war. Dr. Lazarsfeld, of the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia University, 
has been studying public attitudes toward radio for years. 
The study indicated that the radio fans were likely to be 
movie fans also and regular readers as well. (One may 
perhaps wonder how it is possible to combine the three to 
so large an extent.) 

It was found that there had been relatively little change 
in preferences for various types of programs in the two- 
year period between the surveys. Some types are enjoyed 
by listeners in all social levels. But the demand for seri- 
ous music and discussions of public issues are “selected as 
favorites twice as frequently in the college group as in the 
grade school group.” Older people also like programs of 
this type much more than young people. But listeners 
were more critical of radio in 1947 than they were in 
1945. About a third of the respondents in 1947 reported 
that they “sometimes” felt “like criticizing radio.” The 
difference in the educational level of the critics was strik- 
ing—79 per cent of the college-educated and 55 per cent 
of those who had not gone beyond grade school. Respond- 
ents generally agreed that there was need of some social 
control of broadcasting. In general, however, they were 
willing to leave it to the industry, unless they were par- 
ticularly concerned for some special issue. The majority 
of listeners, it seems, make little effort to discover new 
programs. 

In spite of the wealth of detail available the critical 
reader of this volume may still feel that there is need for 
an analysis of types of programs which might be wel- 
comed if they were available. Perhaps the present nerv- 
ousness of broadcasters over the effect of television on 
radio will lead to more analysis than has thus far been 


made. 


A Recommended Program of Training for Northern Bap- 
tist Women Lay Leaders. By Irene A. Jones. Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1949, (Privately Printed.) 
This dissertation by Irene A. Jones, home base secre- 

tary for the Women’s Baptist Foreign Missionary Soci- 

ety, should be of interest to those who are concerned with 


the training of lay leaders in the church. It is based mainly 


on an experiment in such training with Northern Baptist 
women leaders in selected areas in New Jersey. This was 
done “with the expectancy that it will result in a program 
of training for leaders among women in local Baptist 
churches.” 

Dr. Jones describes first the Baptist plan of organiza- 
tion for women’s groups. She then summarizes briefly the 
methods used in leadership training by six other Prot- 
estant denominations and two secular organizations. For 
her own experiment Dr. Jones prepared three manuals to 
be used by the presidents and chairmen of the committees 
on Christian citizenship and spiritual life, respectively. 
These were used for six months. Tests at the beginning 
and end of the period were used to evaluate the success of 
the materials. 

In her “general conclusions” Dr. Jones finds “a strong 
disposition” on the part of women lay leaders to iouk to 


state and national officers for “wise guidance and help,” 
There is, she finds, “a certain reserve’ about using ma- 
terials that are “expensive or difficult of comprehension,” 
The National Committee on Woman’s \Vork of the 
Northern Baptist Convention has heen “forced to carry a 
program of adult education although it has hardly consid- 
ered itself an educational agency. It has been forced to 
sponsor leadership training even though its chief task has 
been reported as promotion of misisonary interest. It has 
recognized that there are now many aspects of women’s 
work that are not missionary per se.” 

The “democratic polity of Baptist churches means that 
the local unit decides for itself whether it will accept the 
recommendations from national or state headquarters.” 
“Appropriate organization,” she is convinced, is “essential 
for the effective functioning of any program. Any group 
of persons who do not operate through an organization in 
the promotion and administration of a program soon 
ceases to function as a group.” 

Recommendations for the organization at local, state 
and national levels are made. Underlying any plan for 
leadership training must be “the willingness of the leaders 
to build upon the basic Christian concepts that the worth 
of the individual person is uppermost, and that all effort 
expended in leadership is worthwhile if it has in its aim 
the principle that the individuals led are ends in them- 
selves. The leaders must recognize that leadership is 
costly, it literally takes strength from the leader, and re- 
quires high standards.” I. M. C. 


The Age of the Great Depression. By Dixon Wecliter. 

New York, The Macmillan Coinpany, 1948. $5.00. 

Dr. Wechter is chairman of the research group of the 
Huntington Library and professor of American literature 
at the University of California in Los Angeles. This his- 
tory of the United States during the years 1929 to 1941 is 
popular in style and comprehensive in content. 

Professor Wechter endeavors to illuminate the whole 
dramatic recent past of the American people and ventures 
to treat in one volume of industry, labor, agriculture, poli- 
tics, science, literature, and, unlike most historians, 
churches and religion. Most references to these aspects 
of American life are necessarily brief. 

Professor Wechter thinks that cooperation among 
faiths has increased, and thus partisan rivalry among re- 
ligious bodies has declined. [le believes that religion was 
widely discussed in literature, including widely circulated 
novels. He thinks that President Roosevelt “stirred sec- 
tarian rivalry,’ however, when he appointed Myron C. 
Taylor as the representative of the President to His Holi- 
ness the Pope. 

Dr. Wechter runs into difficulty in his attempt to sum- 
marize an action of the Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches on birth control. He writes that 
the Federal Council “indorsed birth control,” whereas at 
headquarters we have understood that the Executive 
Committee only authorized the publication of a report ex- 
pressing two opinions on the issue, the majority being 
favorable to birth control. a. ¥.% 


American Jewish Year Book, 1948-49. Compiled and Edited 
by the American Jewish Committee, Philadelphia, The 
Jewish Publication Society of America, 1949, $3.50. 
“With this volume the American Jewish Year Book 

completes 50 years of regular publication.” This book 

appropriately contains a special article reviewing the 
whole series. It also has estimates of Jewish population 
throughout the world and an article on Judaism in the 

United States. 
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